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LY young Thomas Cook, 


tramping I5 miles to a meeting in 
Leicester, thinks ‘‘ Why shouldn’t the 
railways take me and my friends to 
such meetings at special rates?’’ 
That is how the greatest travel organ- 
isation in the world started. 


185)... . the Great Exhibition in 
London. Thomas Cook brings 165,000 
excursicnists to it . 


1855 . . . . popularity of Cook’s 
Tours growing apace—Thomas Cook 
extends his activities to the Conti- 
nent. 


1884 , General Gordon be- 
leaguered in Khartoum. 11,000 Eng- 
lish and 7,000 Egyptian troops and 
130,000 tons of stores are moved— 
by Thomas Cook ! 


AND NOW? Go to any of the 


expert information about all principal 
rail, sea and air companies. You 
book on the spot, and pay no extra 
charge. At every important seaport 
and railway centre, you find Cook’s 
interpreters and _ representatives. 
Your letters can be addressed c/o 
Cook’s wherever you are. Your 
luggage can be stored or forwarded 
by Cook’s. You carry with you 
cheques which are International cur- 
rency—Cook’s Travellers Cheques. 


A hundred other things—a week-end 
at Brighton, an air trip to Bombay, a 
ticket to Birmingham, two stalls at 
the latest show, finding the right 
school for your children—all this can 
be done through Cook’s. 


The story isn’t half told yet. But 
you begin to see why so many people 


350 Cook’s branches and you get 
THOS. 2 COOK “xe sONR ELD 


1841 ONE OFFICE LEICESTER 


have every faith in Cook’s. 


BERKELEY ST., LONDON ayyea 


1935 OVER 350 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Cocoa Colony 


The Romance of the Gold Coast 


by L. J. CADBURY 


Contact between civilized and primitive peoples—between strong and weak types of culture—is 
inevitable; the responsibility for seeing that the weaker suffers as little as possible thereby is the 


true ‘white man’s burden’. 


Those who condemn all colonial activity as ‘Imperialism’ would do 


well to ponder the history of the Gold Coast, where two main factors have immensely changed the 

African’s prospects for the better in less than forty years: the adoption of governmental responsibilities 

long shirked, and the development of an export crop, produced by native farmers, for which there is a 

steady world demand. In this beneficial progress a far more important part has been played by the 

great firm of Cadbury Brothers than would appear from the brief account of the Colony given herein 
by their Managing Director 


Tue Gold Coast is not a ‘country’ in the 
sense that France, for instance, is a country; 
for it is not homogeneous either physically, 
economically or ethnologically. It repre- 
sents an arbitrary geographical division 
which has resulted from the struggles of 
European traders, backed by the colonial 
ambitions of their respective governments. 
It is probably not generally realized that 
the fortunes of this territory have for over 
500 years been linked with the struggles 
of Europe. Its seaboard is lined with 
16th- and 17th-century castles and trading 
stations. 

Geographically the Gold Coast lies 
roughly between the same parallels of 
latitude as Ceylon and of longitude as 
England. Its seaboard is over 300 miles 
in length, and the constant heavy surf 
makes a landing on the coast very diffi- 
cult. There is only one harbour, Takoradi, 
which was recently built for the Govern- 
ment by Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons at 
a cost of £3,300,000. Many of the exports 
still have to be carried, at considerable 
risk, in primitive surf-boats tosteamers wait- 
ing half a mile or more out at sea. 

The colony may be divided into two 
parts, according to its vegetation. The 
first, 150 to 200 miles from the coast, is 
covered by dense bush; when cleared, this 
is a most fertile region. ‘The second, con- 
sisting of some 200 miles further north, is 
an arid plain, gradually approaching the 


conditions of the Sahara. One of the 
main problems facing administrators is how 
to preserve the fertility of the forest lands 
from the southward march of the Sahara 
sand and the erosion, caused by tropical 
tornadoes, outwards from the patches of 
the bush which have been cleared. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries this 
colony was famous for its gold; even today 
rich mines are still working, though gold is 
no longer the chief export of the colony. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries the Gold 
Coast suffered greatly from the greed of 
colonizing European countries. First of 
all, the Portuguese crept along the coast, 
founding trading stations, particularly in 
the gold-mining districts. Elmina—San 
Jorge del Mina—and Shama were among 
the chief of these, and the early traders 
built forts to protect their stations, not only 
from the African tribesmen but also from 
other Europeans. During the early years 
of the colony struggles were frequent be- 
tween Portuguese and Dutch, English, 
Spanish, Brandenburgers and Danes; they 
reflected year by year the varying fortunes 
of European wars. The home countries 
sent out raiding expeditions. Perhaps the 
most famous was that sent by Charles II 
in 1663, when Captain Holmes captured 
all but the two strongest of the Dutch forts. 
It was followed immediately by another 
expedition under Admiral De Ruyter, 
who with thirteen ships recaptured every 
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fort except Cape Coast Castle. ‘I hear’, 
writes Pepys in his diary on December 24, 
1664, ‘the news of our being beaten to dirt 
at Guinny by De Ruyter and his fleet.’ 

I wonder how many people realize that 
it is to this coast that we owe the term 
‘guinea’. In 1673 the first guineas were 
struck and so called because the gold of 
which they were made had been brought 
from Guinea by the Royal African Com- 
pany. Fifty thousand were coined and 
bore the Company’s stamp—an elephant 
—a privilege that had been specially 
granted by Charles II in order to en- 
courage the use of gold for coining. 

The Spaniards sought along this coast 
for the labour without which they could 
not grasp the wealth of the Americas, and 
thus began the evil traffic in men in which 
every 
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This evil, however, was to have one un- 
foreseen consequence. It opened up the 
country, and started the change in the life 
of the natives, from nomadic to agricul- 
tural conditions. For the slaves that were 
coralled awaiting shipment had to be fed. 
They needed more food than was grown 
by the nomadic huntsmen, and so agri- 
cultural settlements began to grow up 
along the coast, and the once-nomadic 
people, whose early wanderings are still the 
puzzle of anthropologists, gradually settled 
down and learned something of husbandry. 

Then the Dutch, now masters of the 
Brazils for which they needed large 
numbers of slaves, came to struggle with 
the Portuguese for control of this vast reser- 
voir of man power. ‘Towards the end of 
the 18th century the slave-trade declined, 
but the people of this marauded land still 
had little peace, for the warlike tribes of 
Ashanti continually harried their neigh- 
bours and raided even as far as the coast. 

A curious conflict arose in the rgth cen- 
tury between those in favour of giving 
trading companies more Government sup- 
port (which ultimately led to the neces- 
sity of Government control) and _ those 
scared at the commitments of the Govern- 
ment. In 1865 a strong committee of the 
House of Commons laid down that all 
further extension was inexpedient and that 
the ultimate object to be kept in view was 
the withdrawal of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment from the Coast. Every history of the 
period is full of accounts of the first, second, 
third and other Ashanti wars. 

The climax came in 1900 when the 
Governor, Sir Frederick Hodgson, and 
Lady Hodgson were besieged in the 
Government fort at Kumasi. The town 
was invested for six weeks, when a strong 
force under Colonel Willcocks, as he then 
was, relieved it. A wise pacification was 
subsequently carried out; the disloyal local 
kings were deported, the loyal ones re- 
warded, and the country settled down. 

This is the real turning point in the 
history of the colony. The succeeding 
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e cocoa industry of the Gold Coast depends on native labour recruited from the north and west. 
A northern village from which young men come south to work on the cocoa farms 


Cattle, too, are driven south in a continual stream along the old bush tracks 
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years are as packed with swift develop- 
ment as the previous century was with 
spasmodic wars. 

At the beginning of the century, gold 
was still the main export of the colony. (It 
is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
iron manganese industry in these parts is 
older than written history, the forests 
yielding everywhere evidence of the exist- 
ence of an African Iron Age of great 
antiquity.) From the turn of the century, 
however, agricultural progress was rapid, 
and the rich soil of the colony proved most 
suitable for a range of crops from cacao to 
oranges and ground-nuts, maize, pepper, 
copra and palm kernels, to mention only 
a few of the staple products. 

For the most part, the soil is so fertile 
that the African can grow vegetable foods 
of all kinds in the compound around his 
house. One crop, however, is now used 
only for export—this is the cacao crop, 
which has had a greater influence than 
any other single factor on the colony. 
The cacao pods were first brought to the 
colony as far back as 1815, but it was not 
until nearly the end of the century that 
the crop was successfully established. 

The value of this industry to the colony 
today is enormous, for nearly half the total 
cocoa supplies of the world come from the 
Gold Coast. The shipment figures in- 
dicate clearly how this agricultural de- 
velopment has advanced. Thus, from 
1892 to 1896 the annual shipments averaged 
twelve tons; while from 1931 to 1935 they 
averaged 242,600 tons. 

In the early days the African farmer 
adopted the same system of cultivation as 
the Aztecs of Yucatan. A portion of the 
forest was cleared at the beginning of the 
dryseasonand fired at the end of it. Upon 
this patch the women planted yams, 
ground-nuts and other native edible plants. 
But at the end of about five years it was 
seen that the crops had deteriorated; so 
further clearings were prepared. This 
system of shifting cultivation ate into the 
land. For such a method of cultivation 
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two things are essential: an unlimited 
terrain and a small population. 

The rationalization of the cocoa farm- 
ing industry changed all this. The cocoa 
village came into being, in both its forms 
—the old traditional village of hutments 
ringed by small cocoa farms, and the 
model village laid out on lines approved 
by the Government. 

Now another factor made its appearance 
in the swiftly changing mode of life of the 
west-coast farmer. It was one thing to 
grow food for himself, his wives and numer- 
ous children, another to cultivate for sale 
and profit. Ina word, the labour problem 
appeared. It was solved by the constant 
stream of workers that came south from the 
Northern Territories and east from the Kroo 
Coast to exchange their labour for cash. 

So long as the flow of labour continues 
unabated, the cocoa industry can expand; 
but the introduction of hired labour 
changed the economics of African farming 
in a way that the first hirers assuredly 
never foresaw. The simple economics of 
the one-man farm came to a sudden end; 
there was now the hired man who went 
out in the morning to clear more forest, 
and returned in the evening demanding 
to be fed. Thus the hiring farmer, who 
once grew merely to supply the needs 
of a single economic unit—his wives 
and children—now had to find food for 
the temporarily non-productive imported 
worker, and so new lands had to be 
cleared and planted. 

It has been calculated that the average 
cost of.a new cacao plantation works out at 
about £9 per acre in money and 170 in 
man-days of labour. Four acres is the 
average size of a cocoa farm. ‘The aver- 
age useful life of the tree is in the neigh- 
bourhood of thirty years. Figures tell us 
dramatically how vast is now this great 
industry. For example, to carry out all 
the work of the colony’s cocoa farms, 
24,000,000 man-days are needed. ‘This 
work is performed by roughly a quarter of 
a million farmers and their helpers. The 


An African cocoa farmer in the bush watching his cacao pods spread out to dry. A small farmer 
works about four acres and with the help of his family prepares the pods for the English market 
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Each tree yields about twenty pods which when ripe are a brigsht yellow 


Once the cacao pods are gathered 
they are split open, the pulpy 
white beans are extracted and 
placed in large baskets, the rest 
of the pod being thrown away. 
Then the beans are poured from 
the baskets into huge piles, covered 
over with plantain leaves and left 
to ferment for five or six days. 
The quality of the cocoa depends 
largely on good fermentation 


All the cocoa brokers on the Gold 
Coast are Africans. They sell the 
beans to white buyers sent out by 
English firms. One of the best 
known of these brokers 1s Mary 
Reynolds; she is visiting the 
Cadbury buyer 


After fermenting, the beans are 
laid out to dry. It 1s then that 
they are constantly turned over by 
the cocoa farmers family. When 
thoroughly dried they are trans- 
ferred into bags for export 


Because of the tsetse-fly, beasts of burden cannot live in the cocoa country; all carrying has ther 
by head-loading. Men and women carry the bags of cocoa down to the shore, where they are loaded onto 


primitive surf-boats, which take them out to the waiting steamers half a mile or more away 
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value of the crop raised for export now 
reaches the figure of £11,000,000. In 
1937 the price the farmers received was 
about three times that of the previous 
year, a great addition to the colony’s 
prosperity. Practically the whole of this 
money is paid over in coin (mostly in 
florins of the local currency) as the African 
has not yet, to any extent, learnt to make 
use of banks, and he dislikes paper money 
because he cannot bury it in the ground 
against future wants. This year, when ow- 
ing toan abrupt and considerable risein the 
market price of cocoa supplies of available 
local currency ran short, the cocoa farmers 
were dismayed at receiving payment in 
English Treasury notes which had been 
sent out to relieve the currency shortage. 

Some of the cocoa farmers, especially in 
those districts where the earliest plantings 
on a commercial scale took place, are men 
of substance. ‘They market cocoa of their 


own, and collect, through others who work 
for them, large quantities which they sell 


oe 


Attempts to destroy the tsetse-fly include an tn- 
genious trap made out of a petrol-tin. Anything 
sweet does for bait 
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at one of the larger towns or villages. 
They are shrewd and capable business 
men, quite able to understand the techni- 
calities of the London and New York 
markets, of whose movements they hear on 
their wireless sets, and to make up their 
minds whether it is opportune to sell or 
withhold their produce at any given time. 
The African farmer does not appear to 
conform to the ideal of the economic man. 
Higher prices seem to induce him to work 
less. His farm work is never very arduous, 
occupying only two or three days a week. 
Money he uses for small luxuries such as 
cigarettes or toilet articles for his wife, and 
for funeral expenses, which may reach £20 
or even more. If the price of cocoa soars, 
he thinks he can get his requirements for 
less work and does not rush to flood the 
market. He is more likely to leave trees 
ungathered when prices are high than 
when they are low. Ought we to attempt 
to lure him from his rational attitude into 
the more ‘economic’ Western one by the 
provision of more luxuries and cinemas? 
The Government’s agricultural policy 
has been invaluable to the colony and to 
the African. In addition to employing a 
highly qualified European staff, who 
travel about the country, the Government 
runs experimental stations and teaching- 
centres, such as those at Aburi, Assouantse 
and Cadbury Hall, Kumasi. Here Afri- 
cans are trained and afterwards go out as 
Government inspectors, or perhaps as 
teachers or farmers all over the country. 
The enormous growth of the agricultural 
industry has only been made possible by 
the splendid communications which have 
been developed by the Government. 
There are now 500 miles of railway, and 
over 7000 miles of good roads. ‘Thus, ina 
country where pack animals may not be 
used because of the ravages of the tsetse- 
fly, the handicap of transport by head- 
loading is reduced to a minimum. 
The African’s reaction to the general 
process of Westernization is surprisingly 
vigorous. It is shown first in his response 
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The growth of the cocoa industry 1s largely due to the excellent system of transport, including 7000 miles 


of good roads, sponsored by the Government. 


to education and secondly in his ability to 
conduct business. 

The work of education has been carried 
on mainly by two agencies—missions and 
the Government. In 1924, as the result of 
a survey of the educational position made 
by Sir Gordon Guggisberg, the teaching 
profession was placed on a satisfactory 
basis, a register of teachers was formed, 
and Achimota College was founded. 
Achimota is one of the most wonderful 
educational experiments in the Empire. 
It has over 500 students, and gives them a 
complete education from kindergarten to 
university standard. It is also a teachers’ 
training-college. What Achimota teaches 
today the whole of the Gold Coast will 
learn tomorrow. 

Education is as yet voluntary and may 
remain so for a long time. This is not al- 
together a bad thing. It is better for the 


A ferry connecting two sections of a first-class road 


process of Westernization to be a steady 
rather than a forced growth, and even 
where the change-over from illiteracy to 
literacy is accomplished, the scholar has 
to be safeguarded from intellectual in- 
digestion. 

Increased opportunities of education 
will naturally lead to economic problems 
and when Africans are better educated 
they will expect more responsible posts, 
not only in the Government service, but 
also in private firms, in which their new 
acquirements can be properly utilized. 
For much of the work, English people will 
always be necessary, but it is essential that 
we should envisage a steady increase in the 
number and importance of the positions 
which are given to Africans. 

The existing Gold Coast schools have 
proved one central fact very clearly, and 
that is the high grade of the African’s intel- 
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A garden city inhabited entirely by Africans, at Takoradi, the harbour of the Cocoa Colony, 1s another 
instance of the benefits which Government activity and commercial success are bringing to the Gold Coast 


lect. He has been the inheritor of the tradi- 
tional knowledge, laws and folk-lore of his 
people for countless centuries: now, like a 
heady wine, he absorbs the learning of 
books. In the schools of the Gold Coast, 
whose teachers can discuss the Dalton Plan 
with as keen an interest as any English or 
American educationalist, the pupils have 
surprised the authorities by their quickness 
in learning, a quality that is shown by both 
sexes. ‘These children take an examina- 
tion roughly equivalent to the School Cer- 
tificate, and they take it at a somewhat 
lower average age than the pupils of our 
own English schools. So much for the 
innate ability of the west-coast African. 
Two schools of thought are emerging in 
the field of educational policies, and the 
future of the African will be determined 
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largely by the predominance of one or the 
other. One view holds that the ideal is 
the school run on English lines; the other 
that an attempt should be made to graft 
Western education onto the African mind, 
but not at the expense of things peculiar to 
the African character. 

For example, there is the question of 
dress. Should the African adopt Euro- 
pean fashions or should he wear his own 
traditional costume? Then again, should 
he be encouraged to study native customs 
and art, and how should he live when he 
goes back to his village? The general ten- 
dency is to foster native customs, and this 
is the mainspring of all Government deal- 
ings with the tribes that make up the great 
Ashanti peoples. 

Those who know the African best have 


A Gold Coast toilet. The women 
spend a long time doing their 
haar, plastering it with grease to 
make it glisten. The men, too, 
pay great attention to their 
couffure; a parting 1s considered 
particularly important and can 
only be achieved by cutting away 
the hair with scissors. Tradi- 
tional costume 1s encouraged 
rather than suppressed by the 
British administration 


Education on the Gold Coast 
is voluntary; nevertheless 1t 1s 
making rapid strides forward. 
Every town and big village has 
its junior and senior schools. 
An open-air class in the senior 
school at Sunyant 


The response of the Gold 
Coast African to education and 
general Westernization is re- 
markable, and the high quality 
of his intelligence is beyond 
question. Students, destined 
jor the agricultural service, 
attending a chemistry class at 
Cadbury Hall, Kumasi 
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Town life appears to suit both sexes and they easily adapt themselves to new surroundings. 
Jew commercial jobs for women, but the telephone girls in this pic 


There are 
wre (above) are very much ‘Miss 


Moderns’. sing the Cadbury office in Accra 


(Below) Women returning from market p 
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An African chief who is also a cocoa farmer and 
broker. ‘Indirect government’ leaves in the chief’s 
hands the task of keeping order within his territories 


the highest opinion of him. In Africa the 
European finds himself face to face with a 
nation, or nations, who are, culturally, in 
the early morning of their history. For 
the greater part without learning, as we 
understand that word, these people inherit 
traditions that go far back in man’s history, 
and it is by slow and gradual evolution 
rather than by any violent substitution of 
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alien methods of thought for his own 
traditional ideals that the African may be 
expected to advance most safely. 

Thus the policy of the Government has 
been to govern indirectly, leaving to the 
Chiefs the task of preserving order within 
their territories. In this way the ideal of in- 
dependent nationhood is preserved, and the 
west-coast African secured in his heritage. 

In so brief an article as this, it is possible 
to do no more than make a rough sketch 
of a people and their land. For the an- 
thropologist the Gold Coast is a rich field, 
and the reader whose curiosity has been 
aroused by the little I have been able to 
say here, could do no better than turn to 
the Proceedings of the Ashanti Anthropo- 
logical Department, or to Captain R. S. 
Rattray’s classic study, Ashanti Law and 
Constitution. Few white men have studied 
at closer range, or more thoroughly, an 
African people. 

Even so, comparatively little has been re- 
corded of the history of this country and of 
its castles. Now that the colony is well es- 
tablished on progressive lines, perhapssome- 
one will undertake research into its records. 
The results would be of absorbing interest. 

If today the Gold Coast proceeds with- 
out internal troubles along the path that 
constitutes a bridge between two cultures, 
it is because we have been able tosend outas 
administrators and governors men imbued 
with a sane and liberal view of their work 
and of its manifold responsibilities. 
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Peasant Mexico 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


The Western townsman in his arrogance often appears to believe that whithersoever he leads, the rest 


of the world must eventually follow. 


Various articles in The Geographical Magazine have 


indicated how inherently stable and resistant are certain peasant cultures of Europe and Asia: in 
America, too, as Mr Gallop makes us realize, the native peasant can hold—and even, after centuries 
of dispossession, win back—his own 


THERE are, strictly speaking, two peasant 
Mexicos, separated from one another ap- 
proximately by the Tropic of Cancer; for 
rural life in the vast, empty spaces of the 
arid north differs considerably from that 
in the fertile, Indian belt of southern, 
tropical Mexico. Except for small islands 
of primitive, mountain Indians such as the 
Yaquis and the Tarahumaras, the north, 
which never had more than a sparse 
population of nomadic, hunting tribes, has 
been colonized since the Conquest by a 
large mestizo or half-breed population 
whose principal occupations are cattle- 
breeding and mining. In the south, where 
the Spaniards found a settled, agricultural 
population which had attained to a con- 
siderable degree of culture, Indian blood 
and Indian modes of life and thought have 
held their own through four centuries of 
evolution and revolution. This Indian 
peasant Mexico has practically assimilated 
the creoles (Mexican-born Spaniards) and 
mestizos who have settled there and has far 
more interest and individuality than the 
north. 

The Indian races of Mexico are a per- 
petual source of fascination and surprise. 
Anyone who comes fresh to the country 
having heard of none but ancient Aztecs 
and Mayas will learn with astonishment 
that over a third of Mexico’s eighteen 
millions are of pure Indian stock and over 
half of mixed, but predominantly Indian 
blood; that upwards of sixty different 
Indian languages are still spoken, of which 
no less than fourteen do not share a single 
root in common; and that over two million 
people do not speak any Spanish, quite 
apart from the far greater number who are 


bilingual. Two million speak Aztec, for 
instance, half a million Otomi, about 
200,000 each Tarascan, Zapotec and Mix- 
tec, and so on down to tribes such as the 
Juaves, Seris and Lacandones, who today 
number only a few hundred souls. 

In his book Peace by Revolution Mr Frank 
Tannenbaum quotes one of his friends as 
remarking that there are three classes of 
Mexican Indians: ‘those on the planta- 
tions who feel themselves the white man’s 
inferior and look on the ground while talk- 
ing to a stranger; those in the villages who 
feel themselves a white man’s equal and 
look straight at him while addressing him; 
and those in the mountain tops who con- 
sider themselves a white man’s superior 
and look down upon him while addressing 
him.’ Good examples of this last class are 
the Yaquis of Sonora and the Huicholes of 
Nayarit, both of whom are still spiritually 
untamed. In their general manner and 
appearance they recall the Redskins of the 
American south-west more than the settled 
races of southern Mexico, who correspond 
more with one’s preconception of South- 
than of North-American Indians. They 
represent no more than a fraction of the 
population, however, and one wonders 
what the future can hold for them as for 
kindred tribes such as the Coras and Tara- 
humaras. 

The plantation Indians are a rapidly 
disappearing class as a result of the 
government’s agrarian policy of breaking 
up the big estates and restoring to the 
natives the ancient gidos or communal 
smallholdings of which they have been de- 
spoiled, orendowing them anew with land. 
Most numerous of all is the second of 
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Mr Tannenbaum’s three classes, the village 
Indian who has retained all the qualities 
of a true peasant deeply rooted in his 
traditions. 

Their mode of life varies to some extent 
with the climate, which in turn depends 
largely on the three zones into which, ver- 
tically rather than horizontally, Mexico is 
divided; the terra caliente or hot country 
between sea level and 3000 feet; the tierra 
templada or temperate country from 3000 to 
6000 feet, and the terra fria of the great 
central tableland of which the mean height 
above sea-level is 7000-8000 feet. The hot 
country is to be found principally near the 
coast, and the cold country between the 
two Sierra Madres, the eastern and the 


western, but so mountainous is the whole. 


land that in many parts the different 
zones are found in close juxtaposition, the 
fruits of the hot country growing in the 
valleys while those of the cold are culti- 
vated on mountain-sides only a few miles 
away. Nevertheless, agriculture and in- 
deed the whole peasant culture of Mexico 


is unified by the preponderant réle played 
by the cultivation of maize. 

When the hunting tribes who entered 
America from Asia by way of the Bering | 
Strait percolated southwards and settled 
in fertile country they gradually developed 
the Indian corn which we know today 
from the thin, wild maize which the 
Aztecs called teocentli (‘the food of the 
gods’). With this process corresponded 
the growth and development of their civili- 
zation which reached its apogee in the 
scientific discoveries of the Mayas and the 
splendours of Montezuma’s Aztec city of 
Tenochtitlan. Today the ¢ortzla or thin, 
maize griddle-cake, which takes the place 
of bread, forms with fruit, sugar, coffee and 
the fryole bean the staple diet of the whole 
country. 

Some months ago I rode for several days 
through the welter of mountains east of 
Oaxaca, capital city of the state of the 
same name. Here the Zapotec Indians, 


like their brothers all over Mexico, lead a 
life which, apart from the domestication 
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Tropical vegetation in the tierra caliente, the comparatively low-lying ‘hot country’ of Mexico 
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An Indian village of low stone huts dominated by a church in the tierra fria, ‘cold country’, which 
lies on the great central tableland of Mexico, over 7000 feet above sea-level 


of animals, can have changed but little 
since the Conquest. The only means of 
communication are trails which were al- 
ready marked on the map which Monte- 
zuma presented to Cortes. On such trails 
wheels are non-existent and even beasts of 
burden rare. In spite of his slender frame 
the Indian is his own beast of burden and 
can carry heavy loads on his shoulders for 
immense distances. The steep hillsides 
are cultivated, sometimes at an angle of 
45 degrees and at great distances from the 
villages, with maize and sugar-cane. The 
Zapotecs, a fine type with bold, curved 
noses and prominent lips, live in palm- 
huts with steeply pitched, thatched roofs. 
The men wear the white cottons and pat- 
terned sarape rugs into which Indian cos- 
tume was modified with the coming of the 
Spaniards, and the women still adhere to 
the huzpil of their ancestors, a full, flowing 
garment of white homespun, cut like an 
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inverted sack. Their only footwear is the 
pre-Spanish sandal called guarache. ‘They 
produce what they need themselves, but 
in order to obtain a few additional neces- 
sities at the markets held two or three 
days’ journey away, they practise those 
home industries which make Mexico so 
predominantly a land of peasant arts and 
crafts. 

Throughout peasant Mexico, the maize 
tortilla is made on a metate in a manner 
which has not changed since prehistoric — 
times. The metate is a slightly curved 
slab, generally of porous volcanic stone, 
set at a slight tilt on three legs. Crouch- 
ing to their work the women soak the 
grains of maize in lime water and rub 
them to a dough on the metate with the 
metlalpillc (literally ‘the child of the 
metate’), a rolling-pin likewise of volcanic 
stone. Lumps of this dough are then 
slapped from hand to hand and turned 
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The majority of Indians in Mexico belong to the faith introduced by their Spanish conquerors. They may 

often be seen (above) congregating at church gates. Less susceptible to the white man’s influence are 

the Hurchole Indians (below) from the mountains, who remain like their ancestors, proud and untamed 
Rodney Gallop 
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The Indians in Mexico 
have few wheeled vehicles 
and pack animals are 
very scarce. Natural in- 
dolence inclines them to 
ride, and many a man 
will do so while his wife 
trails behind on foot 


But tf necessary, small 
and slender though he 
appears, the Indian can 
shoulder a load nearly as 
heavy as that borne by his 
donkey, and carry wt for 
immense distances 
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the while until they become the flat tor- 
tilla which is then cooked on a griddle over 
a charcoal fire. Those which we ate at 
Santo Domingo Albarradas were sixteen 
inches in diameter, no mean achievement. 
The rhythmic clapping of unseen tortilla- 
makers is one of the unmistakable sounds 
of Mexico. When an Aztec garrison near 
Tepoztlan was defeated by Cortes its sur- 
render was intimated by the women, who 
climbed to the tops of the hills and clapped 
their hands to show that they were ready 
to make tortillas for the invaders. 

In the lower-lying lands a raw, alcoholic 
spirit is distilled from sugar-cane, but on 
the high plateau the traditional intoxicant 
is pulque which played an important part 
in Aztec life and religion. Pulque is de- 
rived from the maguey aloe. Every nine 
years this plant shoots forth the long 
flowering stalk familiar to many as the 
‘century plant’. Immediately before this 
a great quantity of sap gathers in the heart 
of the plant. This sap, known as agua miel 
(honey-water) from its sweetness, is sucked 
out through a long gourd called an ococote, 
and is fermented into pulque, a sort of 
mead of moderate alcoholic strength 
which tastes something like a cross between 
flat beer and sour buttermilk. The maguey 
aloe is known in Mexico as the ‘green cow’, 
so many wants of the peasantry does it 
supply. Apart from pulque and mescal (a 
spirit distilled from the heart of the plant), 
soap is made from its roots, and fences or 
huts from its leaves. The latter, when 
braked, give the zxél: fibre from which 
ropes, nets and bags-are made, and clothes 
are sewn and embroidered with needles 
furnished by the hard points of its spikes. 

Left to themselves, the Indians display 
the unerring artistic taste which is so often 
found in a handicrafts culture. Their 
clothes are woven or embroidered in ex- 
quisite natural colourings and designs 
many of which are pre-Cortesian. Peas- 
ant pottery is decorated with an infinite 
variety of slips and glazes. Even the most 
prosaic acts of the daily round are graced 
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with an artistry which has its roots in the 
untiring patience of the Indian and his 
ceremonial attitude towards life. In 
Indian markets one often sees fruits which 
will sell for a fraction of a penny arranged 
with loving care in little, patterned heaps. 
Neither time nor labour are grudged in 
the Indian’s devotion to his ancestral 
pattern of life. 

On the coast and on the rivers and big 
lakes fishing plays a great part in the 
peasant’s economy. Last summer I spent 
some days on Lake Patzcuaro among the 
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A load of singing-birds, carried, like almost 

all the merchandise handled by Indians, upon 
a man’s back 
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(Above) As rice to China or macaroni to 
Italy, so is the tortilla or maize cake to 
Mexico. A dough, made of maize mixed 
with lime water, is rolled with a stone 
rolling-pin on a stone slab, the metate, 
and afterwards slapped from one hand to 
the other 


When the lumps of dough have been 
moulded into the shape of the tortilla, 
“they are cooked on a griddle over a charcoal 
fire. Sometimes they are as much as 16 
inches in diameter. Often they are cooked 
by the roadside and a passer-by who doesn’t 
object to a little dust with his food can 
have some made for him while he waits 


sap from a maguey aloe plant. When fermented it becomes pulque, the traditional 
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‘Their clothes are woven in exquisite natural 
colourings and designs, many of which are 
pre-Cortestan.’ The ancient method of weav- 
ing, too, is still preserved. The warp is fitted 
onto a hand-loom, one end of which ts tred to 
a door-post and the other to the weavers warst 


‘Left to themselves, the Indians display the 
unerring artistic taste which is so often found 
in a handicraft culture. Peasant pottery 1s 
decorated with an infinite variety of slips and 
glazes. In Indian markets one often sees 
fruits arranged with loving care in little 
patterned heaps’ (left and opposite) 
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Tarascan Indians, where by an age-old 
tradition the right to fish is reserved to the 
inhabitants of the tiny island of Janitzio. 
It is said that the lake-fish will take no bait, 
and they are caught either with long 
seines or with butterfly-shaped plunge- 
nets from dug-out canoes propelled by 
paddles with blades the shape and size of 
ping-pong bats. For duck-shooting the 
Tarascans still use the atlatl or bamboo 
spear-thrower. Festooned with nets spread 
out to dry, Janitzio is one of the loveliest 
places in the whole country. 

When he is ill the Mexican peasant 
relies to a great extent on a medicinal lore, 
based largely on herbs, which goes back to 
the infancy of the race. Some of these 
remedies may raise a smile, yet others have 
been confirmed by the latest discoveries of 
science. It may appear ridiculous, for in- 
stance, to see, as I did in Oaxaca, a green 
woodpecker for sale and to be told that it 
is worn next to the heart for affections of 
that organ; or to find sea-urchin shells and 
dried fragments of crab on sale at Patz- 
cuaro for the blood and smallpox respect- 
ively. Yet these objects undoubtedly 
contain minute quantities of iodine; the 
bean given for snake-bite contains strych- 
nine; and in applying the kidneys of cattle 
or toad-skins to stop the bleeding of wounds 
the Indians have only been anticipating by 
a few centuries the discovery of adrenalin. 

When King George V lay on his death- 
bed an Englishman in Mexico City was 
approached separately by two of his Indian 
friends, of whom one begged him to tele- 
graph that the King should drink two pints 
of the blood of a freshly killed deer, while 
the other offered to give him for transmis- 
sion by air-mail a secret remedy distilled 
from seven different herbs culled at the 
new moon. 

Strange as it may seem, the spiritual cul- 
ture of peasant Mexico has changed since 
the Conquest more than the material. 
More than to the Conquistadors this must 
be ascribed to the Catholic Church, which 
extended its influence to regions where the 
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‘On the coast and on the rivers 
and big lakes fishing plays a 
great part in the peasant’s eco- 
nomy.’ On Lake Patzararo, by 
anold tradition, the right to fish 
as reserved to the inhabitants 
of one tiny island, JFanitzio. 
(Right) Carrying the round- 
bladed oar with which the 
islanders, Tarascan Indians, 
propel their canoes. (Below) 
Loading firewood, for which 
the people of Janitzio barter 
their fish at the Sunday market 
on the mainland 
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All the traditional costumes 
worn by Mexican Indians are 
spectacular, but what particu- 
larly catches the fancy of the 
foreign visitor ts their head- 
dresses. Such, for instance, 
as (left) the rodete made 
of skeins of wool wound 
turban-wise and worn only 
in the sterras of Oaxaca. 
Or (below) this more solid 
example which 1s much older 
than its wearer. Many mas- 
terpieces of the hatter’s trade 
have survived generations of 
wearers. 
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civil and even military sway of the 
Spaniards was never more than nominal. 
A friend of mine recently visited a tribe of 
Maya Indians in the empty wastes of Quin- 
tana Roo, who have never been in contact 
with the Mexican administrative machine, 
and who still preserve a social organiza- 
tion based on a system of military castes. 
Naturally, they speak no Spanish. Yet 
their religious fiestas are at least half- 
Catholic in character and include prayers 
and responses in a garbled Latin which 
they do not themselves understand. If 
the influence of the Church has been so 
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A Yaqui performing the ceremonial Deer Dance 

with a stuffed deer’s head on his own—a pagan 
dance which Christianity has not superseded 
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far-reaching it is understandable that it 
should have been successful within quite a 
short time of the Conquest in extirpating 
or transforming most vestiges of pre- 
Cortesian cults. This task was not accom- 
plished without difficulty, however. With 
their curiously empirical turn of mind the 
Mexican Indians made little difficulty in 
finding places in their already populous 
Olympus for the Christian Trinity, the 
Virgin and the Saints, but they were far 
less inclined to accord them a monopoly of 
worship. ‘There are few Mexicans today 
who are not professed Catholics, but there 
are also few who do not make some more 
or less unconscious concession to the beliefs 
and practices of their ancestors. In the 
remoter parts offerings are made to idols in 
some hidden cave, stone deities are dressed 
up in surplices and baptized with the 
names of Christian Saints, ancient effigies 
are hidden beneath the altars of Catholic 
churches or built into the jar-shaped mud 
granaries to bring a blessing upon the corn. 

Among the Otomis and Totonacs of the 
Sierra de Puebla an extraordinary annual 
ceremony is still observed under the name 
of the costumbre (literally ‘the custom’). It 
is their belief that Montezuma will one day 
return to his people and that, meanwhile, 
their health, crops and general welfare 
depend on him. They therefore prepare 
a feast in his honour of which he is sup- 
posed to partake with them. Placing 
money on a table, they lay over it little 
figures cut out from ceremonial bark paper 
and sprinkle these with the blood of sacri- 
ficed hens and turkeys. 

In the religious observances of the 
Mexican peasantry it is difficult to dis- 
entangle Christian from pagan elements. 
The Catholic ritual and the pre-Cortesian 
cults have a number of points in common 
such as the cross (symbolizing the four 
cardinal points in ancient Mexico), the use 
of incense and of holy water, bread and 
oil, flagellation, penitence and fasting, 
charms, amulets and scapulars. Their 
fiestas, too, generally coincide with a date 
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A Yaqui Pascola dancer. The mask which he wears on the back of his head is part of a ritual that 
has hardly changed since pre-Conquest days 


in both the Christian, ecclesiastical and 
the pagan, agricultural calendars. The 
dances and other ceremonies performed at 
them similarly draw their features from 
both traditions. Occasionally, one finds 
ceremonials such as the Deer and Pascola 
dances of the Yaquis or the Aerial dances 
of the Otomis which I described in The 
Geographical Magazine for December 1936, 
in which little but the occasion of their 
performance has changed since pre-Con- 
quest days. At the other end of the scale 
come performances such as the Dance of 
the Moors and Christians and Nativity and 
Passion Plays which are clearly importa- 
tions from Europe. In between these 
two extremes come a great variety of 
fascinating dances in which European 
steps and figures have been grafted on to 
the ancient indigenous tradition with its 
masks and feathered headdresses. ‘To dis- 


cern the Indian contribution to these 
dances it is said that you should look less 
at the feet of the performers than at their 
hunched, rounded shoulders. Among the 
more primitive Indian tribes of the Ameri- 
can south-west, where the white man found 
no developed civilization, the old ways of 
thought and ritual live on in a purer form. 

To travel among the unspoilt peasantry 
of Mexico is an unending source of delight. 
Their gentle, abstract quality has com- 
municated itself even to the Spanish 
tongue, which they speak with a sing-song 
cadence falling strangely on the ears of 
those accustomed to the robust intonation 
of Castile. Their kindliness and courtesy 
are constantly expressed in helpful actions 
and ungrudging hospitality. In speaking 
to you of their hut of palm-thatch or sun- 
baked adobe brick they will always allude 
to it as “‘your poor house’”’. In one village 
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Remnants of magic and superstition still survive. A village sorcerer shaping a human figure out of bark 
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Nor are the old ceremonial dances or songs forgotten, though now they are performed at Christian festivals 
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A little Indian girl with her brother. She faces 
a future in which the traditions of her people may 
be submerged—to raise a unified Mexico 


which my wife and I have several times 
visited our reappearance is invariably 
greeted with the flattering exclamation: 
“Ay, que milagro!” (“What a miracle!”’), 
and we find it difficult to decline the gifts 
of flowers and chickens which our Aztec 
friends can ill spare. All that is theirs 
they place at the disposal of a guest. An 
American girl tells of the unconsciously 
humorous remark which this attitude once 
prompted. She was talking one day to 
an Indian with a little girl by his side. 
“Is that your little daughter?” she asked. 
““Yes’’, came the reply and then with grave 
courtesy, “‘y la de Usted”’ (“‘and yours’). 
Gentleness and instinctive good manners 
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are combined in Indian children with a 
delightful quality of spontaneous good- 
humour. If you smile at them they find 
it almost impossible not to smile back. 
In appearance they are neat little minia- 
tures of their fathers and mothers and most 
of their games are founded on the ‘works 
and days’ of their elders and played with 
miniature household utensils, pots and 
pans, metates and gourd bowls, and other 
toys which their parents fashion for them 
with loving care_out of straw or maize 
stalk. I have sometimes wondered whether 
the detached, contemplative attitude of 
mind of the Indian is not due at least in 
part to the Olympian outlook which the 
baby commands during the first two or 
three years of his life when he views the 
world from the shawl which binds him 
to the back of his mother or elder sister. 

What does the future hold for peasant 
Mexico? It is difficult to prophesy. The 
government are making herculean efforts 
to raise the standard of living and to 
spread education throughout the country- 
side. The remotest village has a school, 
generally built by the people themselves, 
and the school teacher is often their only 
point of contact with the outside world 
and outside ideas. In time these efforts 
must break down the great barriers, geo- 
graphical and traditional, which separate 
state from state, tribe from tribe, village 
from village. Slowly the country is moy- 
ing towards an integrated Mexico in 
which each part will be conscious of the 
whole. It will be a mestizo Mexico, I 
think, though Indian blood will of course 
predominate, and white blood may be 
bred out with time as negro blood, intro- 
duced in the 16th century, has to all intents 
and purposes been bred out to-day. Old 
languages will die, old ways will disappear, 
as they are vanishing all over the world. 
Much will be lost in picturesqueness and 
local colour, but much will be gained in 
greater freedom from ignorance, poverty 
and disease, from old tribulations and old 
servitudes. 


The Norwegian Landscape and 
Norwegian Literature 


by PROFESSOR W. WERENSKIOLD 


In our issue for October 1936 we published a first essay in a new kind of geographical interpretation, 

Showing the influence of a particular and little-known environment on a famous writer and his best- 

known work. Now the Professor of Geography at Oslo University sketches upon a broad canvas the 

geographical background of a whole national literature, and displays a landscape world-renowned for 
its scenic beauty as a source of richly abundant literary inspiration 


Ir is the aim of mankind to conquer the 
earth, and this has been done unsparingly. 
Forests are cut down and cleared, the soil 
is tilled, cornfields replace the wilderness, 
hill-sides are covered with immense mine 
dumps, rivers are dammed, lakes lowered, 
smoke broods over the country, ugly cities 
spring up everywhere—in short, as civil- 
ization advances and mankind multiplies, 
the surface of the globe is being completely 
altered, to the regret of all unpractical 
lovers ofromantic Nature. Butthe process 
is, it seems, inevitable. 

Such is the course of events in fertile and 
densely populated countries. To be sure, 
every country has its uninhabited areas 
and waste lands, reservations and national 
parks, but in Norway such measures have 
not, until recently, been thought neces- 
sary. Here the war against Nature has not 
proceeded so far; here it is still possible to 
escape from the noise and throng of 
modern life, to silent woods, open sea- 
shores and wide highlands, without meet- 
ing too many other seekers after loneli- 
ness. And in Norway it does not take long 
to get into the wild, open country. 

Norway has only lately entered upon 
the path of industrialization, and develop- 
ment has not as yet proceeded very far. 
As a matter of fact, the country might be 
considered one of the most useless in the 
world. It is situated far towards the 
north, and filled with lofty mountains. 
For the present, only about a fortieth part 
of the area is being tilled, about a quarter is 
covered by forest, and the remainder con- 


sists of mountain pastures, rocky wastes, 
Alpine peaks, and glaciers. We have 
still enough of primitive Nature, but dur- 
ing the last thirty or forty years very 
rapid industrialization has set in, with 
corresponding changes in daily life and 
scenery. Mountain lakes have been 
dammed, famous waterfalls have dis- 
appeared, old-fashioned farms and quiet 
villages have been turned into smoky, 
noisy industrial centres. The small towns 
with their cosy, white-painted houses and 
small gardens are afflicted with the spirit- 
less uniformity of modern times. In short, 
the old, idyllic times are past; the hard, 
modern matter-of-fact progress goes on, 
irresistibly. More people can live in the 
land, and live better too; but much of the 
spirit of the land is lost. 
The valley, the parish lies, its legends 
gotten, 
full of people, paper, lumber, 
and no aimless stroller wanders, 
dreaming, hunting, making verses... 
HERMAN WILDENVEY (0. 1886) 
Only fifty years ago Norway was still in 
the main a land of farmers, fishers and 
lumbermen. The country had to all ap- 
pearances settled down to a state of repose. 
The towns—almost all of them situated on 
the coast—were quiet, not to say sleepy 
places; after the great sailing-ship boom 
had been killed by the competition of 
steam-ships, the wharves lay silent; some 
towns prospered to a certain degree as ex- 
porters of lumber and planks; others, on 
the western and northern coasts, subsisted 
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National Romanticism in Norwegian Literature began to express itself in the middle of the 
last century. The ‘silent, sober beauty’ of the woods and lakes of eastern Norway which 
Asbjornsen loved— 


on fisheries and could boast of a busy 
traffic during the few winter months, when 
shoals of herring or cod came in over the 
banks. 

And everywhere it was only half an 
hour’s walk from the centre of the town 
out into almost untouched country: forests, 
barren hills, or open fields. Primitive 
Nature was nearer at hand, as well as more 
- imposing, than in any other civilized land. 

Norway has been compared to an im- 
mense block of rock, with a more or less 
even surface, highest towards the west, but 
sloping gradually towards the south and 
east. Upon this plateau are set clusters of 
rounded hills and Alpine peaks; into the 
block valleys are carved out, long and open 
to the east of the divide, but to the west, 
deep, short, steep and partly submerged in 
fjords. The huge ‘overdeepening’ of the 
valleys is due to the action of the glaciers 
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of the Great Ice Age. The glaciation is 
responsible, not only for the deep valleys 
between steep rock walls, but also for the 
formation of lakes and waterfalls—in short, 
all scenery that is considered grand and 
glorious by present-day tourists, though in 
former days it was regarded as horrible 
and repulsive. But the glaciers also 
scraped off and carried away the soil— 
great parts of Denmark, northern Ger- 
many, and even England, are covered by 
gravel and earth from Norway, which 
was left with very little arable land 
indeed. 

Thus the scenery of Norway, for the 
most part still wild and romantic, presents 
many striking contrasts, especially to the 
traveller proceeding from west to east; 
and these contrasts of landscape are inti- 
mately associated with the different liter- 
ary characteristics of the various writers 


: THE NORWEGIAN LANDSCAPE AND NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 


of whom her soil, otherwise so barren, has 
proved remarkably prolific. 

The naked outer coast is guarded by an 
almost unbroken chain of islands, mostly 
low and barren ice-ground rocks with a 
little soil in the clefts only; the mighty sea, 
thundering against the naked skerries, the 
low horizon, and the highlands towering 
like a wall in the background, make a 
grand, if desolate, impression in stormy 
weather—and stormy weather is very fre- 
quent. On a clear, calm summer day, 
the little white-painted fishermen’s cot- 
tages with green patches between the 
red granite rocks are truly idyllic. 

At some places, especially on the south- 
western coast, Jeren, broad, flat low- 
lands stretch towards the ocean, unpro- 
tected by islands or skerries. In former 
days the treeless plain was mostly moor 
and heath; now the district is extensively 
cultivated. This is the land of the com- 


background to Norway’s literature. 


—and the mountains among which the poet Vinge lived both played their part in contributing a 
On the right 1s Falketind, ‘Falcon Peak,’ named by Vinje 


paratively little-read author Alexander 
Kielland (1849-1906), a fine artist whose 
keen sense of humour and irony went 
with a compassionate love of his wind- 
swept country, with its sand-dunes and its 
thousands of sea-birds. Another promi- 
nent author from this district, Arne Gar- 
borg (1851-1924), was of a more sombre 
mind, his books recalling the low, grey 
clouds sweeping over the bleak moors and 
swamps of his home-land. 

From the western coasts long narrow 
fjords penetrate into the highland. This 
is the land of the tourist, with glittering 
snow-fields on the lofty mountains, silent 
lakes, roaring waterfalls, glaciers reaching 
almost to the sea—but also with forests and 
fine green verdure where some soil has re- 
mained on the steep slopes. Ona smiling 


summer day nothing can be more beauti- 
ful, and in the early part of the summer, 
when thousands of cherries, apples and 


Wilse 
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plums are in blossom, it is an almost un- 
earthly sight. But on a rainy day in the 
late autumn, when the clouds hang like a 
roof between steep walls, one may feel as 
in a prison. 

In such surroundings Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson (1832-1910) spent much of his 
youth. He has given a true expression to 
the feeling of isolation which the country 
brings in his song: 


I wonder what shall I see beyond the 
lofty hills? 


It is the tragedy of the gifted young man, 
hemmed within the narrow walls of his 
native valley. A hard school to be 
brought up in; but with their inborn 
energy, and by the utmost economy, the 
inhabitants manage to exist, nay, to push 
their way forward, and many prominent 
men in Norway come from these secluded 
valleys. 

Bjornson’s father was parson in Kvikne, 
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Wilse 
Of Norwegian writers, the best known outside his own country is Henrik Ibsen. He was born in a 
south-coast town, into just such a community as he portrays in many of his plays 


a mountain valley at the divide between the 
Trondheim district and the south-eastern 
parts of Norway. And in his mature 
years, when he had reached a secure 
position, he returned to the valleys—he 
bought a large farm and settled down in 
Gausdal, where he lived like a patriarch. 

Bjérnson’s works, his tales, his novels, 
plays, and first and last his songs, are 
wrought on this background: the scenery of 
his native land, from the seashore to the 
innermost valley. His most famous poem, 
our national anthem, begins with the 
words: 


Yes, we love this land of ours, rising from 
the sea... 


He has written many other poems showing 
his fervent love of the grim visage of his 
fatherland, ‘where spring is to be seen only 
in the fissures’ as he sings, with some little 
exaggeration. His earliest works were 
tales from the valley of his boyhood—the 


tate Ratlwe 


But not until his imagination had been fired by a journey into much wilder regions, the high pastoral 


saeter country lying inland, was he inspired to write Peer Gynt. (Below) Lake Gyende the scene 
of Peer’s reindeer flight, “wrapped in dark and gloomy slumber 
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characters appearing in a rather romantic 
light, but all set precisely in their true 
surroundings, the Nature he knew so well. 

Knut Hamsun (b. 1859) was also born 
in one of the mountain valleys. When he 
was still a young boy, the family moved to 
one of the wildest parts of the Nordland 
coast, where the Alpine peaks rise directly 
from the sea-shore. ‘The social conditions 
were somewhat peculiar: the aristocracy 
was represented by the merchants, each of 
them the ‘king’ of a village of poverty- 
stricken fishermen and small farmers, all 
of whom he had on his ‘books’ as debtors. 
Sometimes ‘Finns’ or (more correctly) 
Lapps came down from the mountains, 
queer little folk in gaudy clothes. Against 
this singular background the author works 
out his marvellous tales. There are hard- 
working men with set purpose in his gallery 
of persons, men who go out in the wilder- 
ness, clearing the land and tilling the soil. 
But he often presents the opposite type: 
the man of intellectual gifts, absolutely 
free from any taint of energy. 

The main source of income on this coast 
is provided by the fisheries, which are 
active for a couple of months in the late 
winter and early spring; then every soul 
must toil to his utmost. In the remain- 
ing months of the year the men-folk have 
very little to do, and spend most of the 
time sauntering about, chatting and chew- 
ing tobacco. The long winter darkness 
and the summer midnight sun may also 
have some effect upon the mind. The 
result is often a dreamy laziness, which 
is conspicuous in several of Hamsun’s 
heroes, and most gloriously developed in 
his last book. The chief character of this 
tale does not seem to have done an honest 
day’s work in his whole life. 

The ascent from the valleys of the coast 
is steep, long and hard, but high up 
the eye can roam over stretches of roll- 
ing country, broad-shouldered hills and 
open mountain valleys. At the end of a 
lake, a cluster of small, grey houses looks 
like some little village. It is a group of 
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‘saeters’; stalls for the cattle and huts for 
the women-folk, used only in summer. 

Life is semi-nomadic here; in former 
days the farms down in the valley lay de- 
serted most of the summer, while all the in- 
habitants who could creep or walk lived at 
the saeter, herding the flocks, milking, 
making butter and cheese, fishing in the 
lakes, collecting firewood from the scrub 
of dwarf birches and junipers. One of the 
unmarried daughters was at the head of 
the indoor work and had to stay at the 
saeter during the summer months; the 
men-folk went down to the farm for hay- 
making and other seasonal work, and also 
regularly from Saturday to Sunday. This 
arrangement gave occasion to much 
romance—the suitors paid their visits to 
the saeter girls on Saturday evenings. 
Now the work is mostly done by hired 
labour, often an elderly female, without 
any romantic attraction at all. 

The saeter region extends to a height 
of about 3000 feet; higher up, there 
are small stone huts for men looking 
after herds of oxen, sheep or horses; then 
come the true high mountains, devoid of 
any economic value, but most impressive 
to look upon—broad hills, sharp peaks, 
deep, dark lakes, snow-fields and glaciers 
between vertical rock walls. 

Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) spent his 
youth in some of the small, sleepy towns 
on the south-east coast of Norway, in a 
rather tame part of the land, where every- 
thing is on a small scale, but attractive for 
all that. The little dull seashore town- 
ship, with its respectable and narrow- 
minded townspeople, forms the back- 
ground for several of his plays. 

As a young man he made a journey on 
foot through the highlands, and his open 
mind received an overwhelming impression 
of this country, unknown to him till that 
date. Some of the most characteristic 
scenes in his strange, fantastic poetical 
play, Peer Gynt, are located in the saeter 
region. The wild girls, the reindeer- 
hunter, even the ‘troll’ could only be 
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Vigorous as the stream of Norwegian song and story 


flows the rapid Brigsdal torrent, near the Nord Fjord 


The life of Norway’s little farms has inspired many a 


writer. Near Balestrand (Balholm) on the Sogne Fjord 
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In Norwegian legend and lyric, waterfalls like the Hul- 


drefoss, east of the Forde Fjord, are haunted by nixes 


An arm of the great Jostedal glacier, in the mountain 


home of giants and trolls, overlooks the lake of Loen 


THE NORWEGIAN LANDSCAPE AND NORWEGIAN LITERATURE 


found here. And when the fanatical 
preacher and idealist, Brand, leads his 
congregation up into the snow-fields, it is 
a remembrance from Ibsen’s first sight of 
the great Jostedal glacier. His last drama, 
When we Dead awaken, closes also among 
the lifeless rocks of the high hills of 
Norway. 

The broad valleys to the east of the 
divide have preserved the ancient ways 
best, in all respects. The old farms, with 
the numerous, sunburnt log-houses, are 
situated a good way up the valley-side, 
where the soil is better and the autumn 
frost not so threatening as in the flat 
bottom. The buildings date mostly from 
the second half of the 18th century, a 
prosperous time in Norway, and they are 
ornamented with fine carvings. The 
furniture is also carved and painted in 
bright colours. The farms were the 
property of the free-holders, but to each 
farm belonged a lot of dependent crofters, 
living in small huts and keeping some 
goats and perhaps one cow. ‘The society 
was aristocratic in an unpretending way; 
the farm was almost self-supporting, the 
only wares imported being salt, sugar, 
coffee and tobacco. All other necessaries 
of life were produced on the farm. 

The father of Sigrid Undset (b. 1882) 
~was a talented man, an archaeologist of 
note and a most promising scholar, but 
he died young, leaving his family in modest 
circumstances. Mrs Undset’s earlier 
works have an air of joyless workaday 
life, in the monotonous blocks of a respect- 
able but dreary part of the capital. Then, 
as a young girl, she went on a summer trip 
to Sel in Gudbrandsdal and beyond, up 
into the hills. To her, who had as yet only 
seen the depressing streets of Oslo, the 
venerable farms, with the well-propor- 
tioned buildings and the dignified manners 
of the inhabitants, appeared like a revela- 
tion from mediaeval times; and still more 
enthusiastic she got when she came up to 
the saeter tracts, where the high northern 
wind keeps the sky clear and the air 
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Byornson’s literary fame is nearly as great as Ibsen’s. He was inspired by the whole face of Norway, 
‘from the sea-shore to the innermost “valle *; from the farm lands of Gudbrandsdal (above), where 
he spent his later life, to the western fishing-towns of his youth (below) 
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bracing, while the snow-clad peaks of 
Rondane tower above the immense, rolling 
highlands. 

From these impressions sprang her great 
trilogy, Kristin. The background is dark 
and gloomy: we are living in the shadow 
of some vaguely felt, threatening cata- 
strophe which looms indistinctly in the 
future—the Black Death. But the descrip- 
tions of scenery are pieces of pure delight, 
to the author quiteas much as to the reader. 
The good man, Simon, recollecting on his 
death-bed how he went out fishing in the 
light northern summer night, over the dew 
of meadows and through the darkness of 
woods, to the little smooth lake in the 
forest. 

The true discoverer of the silent, sober 
beauty of the woods and lakes of eastern 
Norway was Peter Christian Asbjérnsen 
(1812-85), the collector of folk-tales. He 
was also a pioneer in the development 
of the somewhat prosaic but strong and 
straightforward modern style. 

I could name many other prominent 
authors who have been deeply influenced 
by the natural surroundings of their home- 
land; but I shall only mention a few of 
the authors who use the ‘new Norse’ in 
their writings. This term may require a 
short explanation. 

During the long union with Denmark, 
after the ravages of the Black Death, 
Norway lost its independent culture; all 
books were written in Danish; the clergy 
preached in Danish;. Danish was the offi- 
cial language of the administration. But 
the old Norse was still living, often in a re- 
markably unaltered form, in the dialects. 
Since the middle of the last century a 
conscious effort has been made to restore 
a Norwegian literary language on the 
basis of the dialects. And this movement 
can boast of excellent authors. 

We may mention Sven Moren (bd. 1871), 
from the easternmost valley in Norway, 
Trysil, on the Swedish frontier. Here the 
inhabited parts are separated by six-mile, 
ten-mile or twelve-mile forests—and the 
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old Norwegian mile is equal to seven 
English miles. ‘The ten-mile forest, then, 
means a seventy-mile range of hills and 
woods, moors and lakes. In winter time 
the temperature often sinks to 40° below 
zero. Sven Moren writes in such a way 
that the reader can both feel the cold and 
see the endless snow-covered moor, and a 
man with a horse, striving to drag home a 
sledge-load of hay in the winter night. 
The next morning, the horse stands shiver- 
ing and the snow falls over the dead man 
on the sledge.” > 
~ Olav Duun (bd. 1876) is a native of 
Namdalen, the northern part of the 
Trondheim district. Here the character- 
istics of south-eastern Norway appear again 
on the western coast, with rolling fields, 
broad open valleys, immense forests and im- 
posing farms with long narrow buildings. 

It is no wonder that these new-Norse 
authors, almost every one of them born in 
the country, prefer to write about things 
they know best: the life and atmosphere 
of their birthplaces. This is most appar- 
ent in the foremost of Norwegian poets, 
the tragic character Aasmund Vinje 
(1818-70). His work is pervaded by 
an almost fanatical love of Nature. He 
was born in the parish of Vinje, Upper 
Telemark, one of the most out-of-the-way 
parts of Norway, where life was still medi- 
aeval. Here some of the farmers still wor- 
shipped their private gods, inherited from 
heathen times; here the old ballads were 
still sung to weird, melancholy tunes, 
and the fiddlers played dances even more 
singular in character—echoes of which 
are heard all over the world in Edvard 
Grieg’s masterly adaptations. Life was en- 
tirely regulated by old traditions and 
ancient customs; strength and personal 
bravery were held in high honour. On 
the great festival days, gatherings often 
ended in wild drunken fights, sometimes 
resulting in manslaughter. The Tele- 
marking has an inborn talent for poetry, 
and the collectors of folk-lore and old 
songs have made a richer harvest in this 
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The work of Knut Hamsun, one of the most distinguished of living Norwegian writers, was muc 


influenced by the rugged Arctic Nordland coast where he spent his boyhood 
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district than in any other part of Norway. 
Here Vinje grew up. 

His father was a simple crofter, living in 
humble circumstances, and the boy took 
part in the daily work, mostly herding the 
goats, inrainor sunshine, ill-clad and ill-fed. 
But in later years, when he was a clerk in 
one of the government offices, or without 
any position at all, the reminiscences of 
boyhood came back to Vinje in a trans- 
figured form: the life of a goat-herd, hard 
and prosaic enough, seemed wonderful. 
Half in jest, he describes the keen wit and 
superior ability of the goat, while the pig 
is a profound epicurean philosopher. 
Escaping from the drudgery and poverty 
of the capital, he spent his happiest days 
in the highlands, and his finest poem, 
perhaps the best in the whole Norwegian 
literature, is inspired by the sight of the 
Rondane: 


I now again have seen such hills and dales 
as those I in my early youth beheld... 
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Wilse 
Norway’s grandeur and wildness have been stressed by such different writers as Vinje and Sigrid 
Undset, for whom the snow caps of the Rondane were the symbol of Norwegian legend and history 


And when he was lying on his death-bed, 
his last thoughts wandered to the lofty 
peaks of distant Jotunheim: 

Now my soul shall soon sit on Falketind, 

scanning the land and the snow-fields . . . 
Falketind is a high, sharp peak, recalling a 
falcon’s beak, and the name was given by 
Vinje himself. 

It may seem somewhat out of place to 
discuss authors who are probably utterly 
unknown to the British public. But itis the 
fate of lyrical poets that their true worth 
can only be appreciated by readers who are 
familiar with their language. A Norwegian 
author, and especially a lyrical poet, has 
therefore a very limited circle of readers, 
Nevertheless, our authors have contributed 
more than any other group of men towards 
the fulfilment of the task that rests on the 
Norwegian nation: to maintain a standard 
of culture against heavy odds, in a land 
of difficult access and scanty resources, at 
the northernmost limit of Christendom, 


A Festival in Yugoslavia 
Notes and Photographs by A. Costa 


Every year in September pilgrims pour into the Monastery 
of St John Bigorski, near Lake Okhrida, on the borders of 
Yugoslavia and Albania, to celebrate the feast day of St 
John the Baptist. Many of them come from villages thirty 
or forty miles away. Each is allotted a place in the guest- 


chambers of the monastery 


e pilgrims are greeted by 

Abbot, who from year to 
ar remembers even the 
ristian names of his guests. 
e triangular courtyard 1s 
n filled with the clatter of 
v arrivals, who store their 
ycles in the upper galleries 
ile laden donkeys and mules 
- stabled in the stalls below 


Responsibility for the enter- 
tainment of the six or seven 
hundred pilgrims falls upon 
the Under Abbot, who waits 
beneath a specially decorated 
arch to receive the guests. 
Presently he will conduct 
them, 150 at a time, to the 
refectory, where substantial 
meals are provided. 


The church 1s naturally the pivot of the festival and in it three or four services are held. The porch 
or exonarthex 1s adorned with 1gth-century paintings in the Byzantine tradition 
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The church is soon filled to capacity. Then women and children, all dressed in the gayest of festal 
finery, have to sit outside in the exonarthex while the services take place within 
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There 1s plenty to watch 
during the festial, notably 
the processions which enter 
and leave the church and 
the movements of the Abbot 
as he comes out to bless 
those who could find no 
room inside. A variety of 
national costume is dts- 
played by the spectators. 
The skull-cap wrapped 
round with striped material 
(above) proclaims the 
Macedonian. Yugoslav boys 
(below) wear white wool- 
len trousers decorated with 


black braid 


Within the courtyard of the 
monastery the hot September 
afternoon may be passed 
in playing some peaceful 
game, such as ‘Moulin’, a 
sort of draughts (above). 
Outside the gates, trades- 
men set up their booths. 
Foodstuffs of all kinds, as 
well as ikons and religious 
books, are offered for sale. 
The character of the festival 
is very much that of a fair; 
it has also considerable 
importance locally as a 
marriage market 


The Changing Face of 


Moscow. I 


by KYRIL GRIBKOV 


Our readers have been enabled to compare the growth of ancient cities like Rome and Vienna with 


that of newer centres like Johannesburg and Tehran. 


They will have observed differences of im- 


petus, of spiritual and economic motive, which distinguish one city from another, one period of 


development from the next. 


In this and a subsequent article, we see the past, present and future of 


Moscow through the eyes of a young Russian architect, for whom the earlier stages of the city’s 
growth are but the prelude to its dramatic destiny as capital of the U.S.S.R. 


THE capital of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics lies in the middle of the Euro- 
pean parts of the Union. It has become, 
in our time, the most interesting city in the 
world. ‘The process of reshaping the life 
of the entire country and the face of the 
capital itself goes on here before one’s very 
eyes with extraordinary rapidity. The 
tense concentration of will directed to- 
wards the achievement of the common 
purpose—a great and progressive purpose 
—is almost tangible here. But in order to 
understand the whole scope of the work 
involved in the reconstruction of Moscow, 
to comprehend the character of the city 
and the impression which this character 
has made on the plans for the rebuilding of 
the Soviet capital, it is necessary to take a 
look at Moscow’s past history. 
* * * 

Moscow was founded eight hundred 
years ago at the crossing of the trade routes 
from west and north to east and south, 
‘from Varangians to Hellenes’, from Lithu- 
ania and Great Novgorod to the Volga, to 
the Tartar Horde, to the Italian colonies of 
the Crimea. The first mention of it in 
the chronicles relates to the year 1147. 
Ten years later the wooden walls round 
the Kremlin were erected. The city came 
to be called Moscow (in Russian ‘Moskva’) 
after the river of that name. In the 
language of the Ugrian tribes settled there 
in olden times, the word moskva meant 
‘muddy water’. ‘The city grew rich and 
expanded. From 1328 the Moscow princes 


became Grand Dukes, and the most im- 
portant of the feudal princes, but the right 
(the khan’s charter) to the estate of prince 
was still granted by the supreme overlord, 
the Tartar khan, and tribute was paid to 
him. 

The Tartar yoke was thrown off at the 
end of the 14th century and there began 
for Moscow a period of rapid economic and 
political growth. After the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans in 1453 and 
the marriage of Ivan III to the last of the 
Byzantine princesses, Sofia Palaeologus, 
Moscow began to show pretensions to the 
title of the third Rome—the first being 
pagan Rome, the second Byzantium. 
From Rome Ivan III summoned the 
master architects Solario and Marco Ruffo. 
The stone walls of the Kremlin, over a 
mile long, which they rebuilt during the 
years 1485-1495, still exist today. 

The Moscow Kremlin for a long time 
served as a fortress during the protracted 
struggle against the Tartars, who made in- 
cursions from the south, and subsequently 
in the struggle of the Moscow princes with 
Novgorod and Lithuania for hegemony in 
the middle-Russian plain. Strategically 
the Kremlin was situated in a favourable 
spot—in a triangle at the confluence of the 
rivers Moskva and Neglinka. On the 
third side the Kremlin was defended by 
strong walls nearly 40 feet in thickness. 
Below them for three centuries lay a water- 
filled moat, linking up the two rivers. 
The moat was filled in at the beginning of 
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the last century. From the south, whence 
there was a constant danger of Tartar 
raids, the Kremlin—and Moscow—was 
protected by a chain of fortified monas- 
teries—the Danilov (founded in 1277), the 
Simonov (1379), the Novospasski (1462), 
the Novodevichi (1524), the Donskoy 
(1593). 

Near the Kremlin there grew up the 
merchant suburb of Kitai Gorod (China 
Town) covering an area of about 185 
acres, enclosed in 1534-8 by separate 
walls. These were partially destroyed by 
Napoleon. Not that any Chinese ever 
lived in the enclosure. The name Kitai 
Gorod comes from the corrupted root 
kity, meaning ‘earthen fortification’. 
Around this kernel the circular growth of 
the city continued. At first there were 
built (1586-93) brick walls with 28 towers 
round White Town. A more extensive 
circle was made after the construction in 
1591 of the Earthen Rampart on top of 
which ran a wooden wall with 50 towers. 
The circle enclosed an area of 5000 acres. 
Finally, in 1742 the last outer ring was 
made—the Kamer-Kollejski wall of a 
length of 20 miles. This was not a mili- 
tary fortification, but marked the customs 
boundary of the city, on passing through 
which merchandise was subjected to the 
city duties. 

The walls of White Town were destroyed 
during the course of the second half of the 
18th century, leaving in the names of 
Moscow streets numerous vorota (gates), 
such as the Arbatskiye Vorota, the Nikit- 
skiye Vorota, etc. On the site of these 
walls in contemporary Moscow is a ring of 
boulevards. The remains of the Earthen 
Rampart were removed only about 1830. 
In their place the ring of the Sadovi 
(garden) streets was laid out. The state 
land was added onto the adjacent private 
properties, in order that ‘their owners 
should try to cultivate gardens’. Hence 
the provincial character of the Sadovi 
streets. 

The circle and the radii diverging from 
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the centre of the circle are so clearly 
marked on the map of Moscow that the 
plan itself is often referred to in literature 
as the Moscow system; though for Euro- 
pean settlements with a similar plan, the 
Roman military camp served as a model 
—the circular shape contains the maxi- 
mum space with a given perimeter and the 
radius provides the shortest direction for 
a blow from the centre to repulse the 
enemy. 

Behind the Kremlin walls the Moscow 
princes hid themselves not only from the 
foreign foe, but from their own people. 
Under Ivan III all the huts and churches 
within a zone of 763 feet from the Kremlin 
walls were destroyed. ‘This measure was 
both a precaution against fire and a mili- 
tary safeguard—763 feet being then be- 
yond the range of a musket shot. The 
cleared zone marked the boundary of the 
Red Square. 

The Red Square lies in a clearly cu 
frame. On the western side are the 
Kremlin walls, and opposite, the straight 
front of the Verkhni Torgovi Riadi (the 
Commercial Arcades), built in 1892. On 
the south, the square is divided from the 
river by the ornate cathedral of Vasili 
Blajenni, St Basil’s, built in 1555-60 by 
the architects Barma and Postnik to com- 
memorate the conquest of Kazan. From 
the north rises the building of the Historical 
Museum. 

In the ancient Russian language the 
name of this square—Krassny—meant 
simply ‘the best’, ‘the most beautiful’ spot 
in the city. Today this old name has ac- 
quired another meaning, a social and politi- 
cal one. In the same way the Kremlin, 
the dark symbol of mediaevalism and auto- 
cracy, was renewed in the flames of the 
revolutionary battles and became the 
G.H.Q. of the victorious struggle for 
Socialism. Here is the meeting-place of 
the Congresses of Soviets and the Com- 
munist Party. Here Stalin lives and 
works. 


The famous Kremlin stands on high ground by the Moskva river. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF MOSCOW 


» 
* 


‘ iS tla Vj Ulson 


‘There is nothing above Moscow” , 


says an old proverb, ‘except the Kremlin, and nothing above the Kremlin except Heaven’ 


For 300 years, right up to the reign of 
Peter I, the Red Square was the liveliest 
spot in Moscow, a noisy Asiatic bazaar, 
where any commodity could be obtained 
and where, by the way, the mud after the 
rains was of ‘the depth of a man’s stature’. 
The filth in the streets was so great that 
even in the 18th century the celebrated 
thief and detective Vanka Kain buried his 
loot in the-dirt on the Red Square. 

Here from the Lobnoye Myesto (cere- 
monial place) ukases (edicts) and death 
sentences were announced. Here debtors 
in distraint were pilloried. Here the 
leaders of the peasant uprisings were 
brought to be quartered—Stepan Razin in 
1671 and Pugachev in 1775. Here was 
the public torture-chamber of the feudal 
tsars, where they cut off heads with their 
own hands (of the lifeguards under Ivan 
the Terrible; of the 2000 musketeers 
under Peter I in 1698). The gallows 
and pillories were removed only in 1727. 
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But the tyrannical forces which came to 
be regarded as synonymous with ‘Moscow’ 
continued the feudal policy of plunder; in 
the Volga region, the Urals, Siberia and the 
Ukraine, strengthening the dictatorship 
of the serf-owners and consolidating the 
Russian Empire—‘the prison of peoples’. 
The same Red Square witnessed the 
growth of the forces of the Revolution. 
From there Kalyayev penetrated into the 
Kremlin to assassinate the Governor of 
Moscow, the tsar’s uncle, Sergei Romanov. 
From there in October 1917 the Red 
Guards led the attack against the White 
troops to occupy the most important 
strategic point—the Kremlin. Here in 
a common grave lie 500 Red Guards 
who fell in October, and with them the 
first president of the Soviet Union— 
Y. Sverdlov. Here also lie Dzherzhinski, 
Vorovski, John Reed, Bill Heyward. In 
niches in the Kremlin walls are immured 
urns containing the mortal remains of 
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The Novodevichi Convent, south- 
west of Moscow, ts one of a chain 
of fortified monasteries built during 
the Middle Ages to protect the city 
from the dreaded Tartar invasions. 
It has witnessed much violence and 
bloodshed. Behind tts battlemented 
walls can be seen the five domes of 
the cathedral. On the left is the bell 
tower, which affords an extensive 
view of the environs of Moscow. 
(Right) Another view of the 
cathedral 
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Clara Zetkin, Sen-Katayama, Lunacharski 
and Kirov. 

And on the Red Square stands the 
monumental mausoleum of Lenin, built of 
polished blocks of red granite and black 
labrador. There rests the embalmed body 
of the great leader of Communism. 
Above him hangs the flag of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, brought to Moscow by 
veteran French communards. Now the Red 
Square has become a magnificent forum 
for the Soviet land, a place of celebra- 
tions, of triumphant processions and de- 
monstrations, showing from year to year 
the growth of the forces of Socialism. 

The two-headed eagles have been re- 
moved from the Kremlin spires and re- 
placed by five-pointed Soviet stars of 
iridescent precious stones from the Urals. 
The 35 bells in the Kremlin tower which 
used to chime out the march of the tsar’s 
troops now mark the flight of time to the 
tune of the Internationale. 


* 


Old Moscow used to live a close-packed, 
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stupid and grimy life. The only sanitary 
measures in the great begrimed wooden 
city of thatched roofs were the fires. As 
a precaution against them, under Ivan 
the Terrible it was prohibited to light fires 
in the houses from the spring to the snows 
—food was cooked in small stoves in the 
kitchen gardens. During the fires of 1547 
and 1572, three of the Kremlin towers, in 
which powder was kept, were blown up, 
also the Kremlin gate. During a fire, the 
lions at the Nikolski tower, presented to 
Ivan the Terrible by Queen Elizabeth of 
England, were destroyed. Near the lions 
an elephant was kept, and when an out- 
break of plague occurred, the rumour 
spread among the people that the elephant 
had caused the plague and it was beaten to 
death with pole-axes. In the 17th century 
a fire destroyed the amusing statues of four 
drunken monks put up on the Spasski 
tower of the Kremlin by the English archi- 
tect Holloway. By his completion of the 
top of the Spasski tower (in 1625) Hollo- 
way laid the foundations of the pseudo- 
Gothic on Russian soil. 

Under Peter I the first attempts were 
made to Europeanize Moscow, In 1701, 
after one of the frequent fires, Peter gave 
an order that houses were to be built of 
stone; they were to follow the line of the 
street and not be placed within the depths 
of a courtyard. Later, in 1705, followed 
Peter’s ukase to pave the streets with rough 
stone. Every visitor to Moscow was sub- 
jected to a levy of three stones, in size not 
smaller than a goose’s egg. The ‘stone 
tax’ was introduced throughout the 
country. Every 100 peasant households 
were compelled to deliver to Moscow two 
cubic metres of stone. But these attempts 
were soon abandoned. Peter became en- 
grossed in the building of a new capital— 
St Petersburg—and in 1714 issued an 
order to stop not only the erection of new 
buildings in Moscow, but even the repair 
of the old ones. 

Before the invasion by Napoleon, Mos- 
cow had a population of 250,000 and 


Cheek by jowl with the Kremlin, there grew 
up in the 16th century a merchant suburb 
called Kitai Gorod (China Town). Today 
it forms the heart of the city of Moscow; but 
arched gateways remain as evidence of its 
former independence 
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In 1534 this suburb was enclosed within high 
stone walls, some of which remain to this day 
and now, as then, enclose a maze of narrow 
streets and blind alleys. The original line 
of these walls is clearly shown in the plan 
reproduced on page 210 


John Burton 
The south-east corner of the Kremlin by night (above) and by day (below). Part of the old 
40-feet-thick walls can be seen on the left in front of the great palace. On the right ts St Basil’s 
Cathedral, which stands outside the walls in the Red Square 
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The Red Square, outside the north-eastern wall of the Kremlin, the dominating feature of which is 
the great red and black mausoleum containing the body of Lenin. This ts a place of pilgrimage and 
now, instead of the Imperial eagles, Soviet stars gleam from the spires 
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Old and new significantly contrasted in the Red Square: young Soviet— 


—Russia, overlooked by the Cathedral of St Basil, demonstrates before the tomb of Lenin 
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St Basil’s Cathedral, begun under Ivan the Terrible in 1554, was not completed until 1679. It 
contains eleven chapels built on two storeys 


20,000 houses. The population fled, and 
a third of the houses were destroyed by the 
fire of 1812. Three of the Kremlin towers 
were blown up at the retreat of the French 
troops. After the fire, restoration of the 
ruined palaces was begun and the erection 
of new private houses and public buildings 
(the Manége in 1817, the Bolshoi Theatre 
in 1823). To some extent, the face of the 
city was thereby beautified, but no sharp 
change in its development ensued. At the 
beginning of the twenties of the last cen- 
tury, Moscow again took on the appear- 
ance of a nobleman’s estate, a character- 
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istic it had begun to acquire in the 18th 
century. 

Moscow was left in the position of an 
unattached capital. The administration 
of the Empire was conducted in St Peters- 
burg. Moscow became the centre of a 
group of harmless frondeurs (discontented 
noblemen), grouped around the English 
Club (“We make a noise, my dear friend, 
we make a noise’, as one of the heroes said 
in Griboyedov’s famous comedy Grief from 
the Mind). Moreover, Moscow was famous 
as a ‘fair of brides’. Here, dandies of the 
Guards used to come from the capital to 
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St Basil’s many domes, fantastic in shape, are painted all the colours of the rainbow 
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A Moscow street in the 17th century. The old city was built almost entirely of wood and was 
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constantly menaced by fires. Apart from a few churches, little of it survives 


attend the winter balls at the halls of the 
Assembly of Nobility to find a rich match. 
The architectural influence of Versailles in 
the 18th century, the French idea of a 
regular plan, did not find expression in 
Moscow. This was not only due to its 
‘seven hills’, winding river beds and its old 
heart, the Kremlin. Moscow retained 
that old arbitrariness in building of the 
feudal landowner who was not going to 
take instructions on how to build his 
country seat. Moscow thus carelessly built 
was as chaotic and disorderly as an inn 
yard. Its winding streets ran crookedly 
hither and thither over the hills. Only 
the Nemetskaya sloboda (German suburb), 
where foreigners had settled under Peter, 
had, in accordance with Western ideas, a 
rectangular lay-out of its streets. Classic- 
ism and Empire, the architecture of the 
later Russian feudalism, was most brilli- 
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antly represented, not in the city but in the 
estates of the Russian titled landowners 
near Moscow such as Archangelskoe and 
Kuzminki, etc. 

Towards the middle of the last century 
the centre of Moscow became European- 
ized, but landowners’ mansions with their 
columns still retained their country estate 
character and, as before, there were end- 
less fences and vacant plots. Until the 
Revolution Moscow had failed to create 
an architectural face for itself. The ex- 
amples of the Empire style were few, and 
lost among buildings of the eclectical or 
modern commercial type. ‘The numerous 
churches could not serve as an architect- 
ural starting point, and in any case they 
could not be taken as a model for the 
building of streets and squares. 

Side by side with aristocratic and mer- 
chant Moscow was journalistic and univer- 


sity Moscow (the first Russian university 
was opened in Moscow in 1755). In this 
Moscow the idea of progress was seething, 
but it was gripped tight in the iron ring 
of the despotic reign of Nicholas I. The 
liberal Herzen was compelled to emigrate 
from Moscow to London. His friend 
Ogarev shut himself up in the country. 
Their supporter Stankevich died abroad. 
The great democrat and literary critic, 
Belinski, went to St Petersburg, there to die 
of tuberculosis. 

The standard of the struggle against the 
autocracy passed to a new rising class—the 
proletariat. Russian capitalism placed 
the workers in the most cruel position—2o 
per cent of the textile operators suffered 
from tuberculosis. Under Lenin’s influ- 


THE CHANGING FACE OF MOSCOW 


ence there was formed in 1894 the Moscow 
Workers’ Union—the embryo of Bolshevist 
organization. ‘Ten years later, in Decem- 
ber 1905, the Moscow workers were in 
armed revolt against tsarism. It was the 
dress rehearsal for the revolution of 1917. 

The masters, ‘city fathers’ of pre- 
Revolutionary Moscow, were the big textile 
manufacturers — the Riabushinskis, the 
Guchkovs, the Morozovs. It was they 
who managed things in the Municipal 
Council (Duma). In 1916, with a popula- 
tion of over a million people, only 9500 had 
the municipal franchise. According to 
the municipal statute of 1892 the muni- 
cipal franchise was granted only to such 
merchants, manufacturers and_ house- 
owners as possessed property to the value 
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One of the few r6th-century houses still standing in Moscow. It was inhabited till the end of the 
17th century by the Boyar Romanovs from whom the Tsar Nicholas II was descended 
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of not less than 3000 roubles. These 
electors were quite indifferent-as to which 
of the two opposing parties—Guchkov or 
Riabushinski—were returned to the Coun- 
cil, so at these elections a considerable 
proportion of the electorate never regis- 
tered their votes. At the last municipal 
elections before the Revolution, in 1916, 
only a fifth of the electorate voted, or less 
than -2 per cent of Moscow’s population. 
Compare that with the results of the last 
election of the Moscow Soviet in 1934: 97 
per cent of the electors voted; 2056 mem- 
bers of the Soviet were elected, amongst 
whom there were 1341 workers, 31 pro- 
fessors, 4. academicians, 14 writers, II 
artists, etc. 

The Moscow Municipal Council (Duma) 
was the centre of Russian chauvinism. 
The rich exterior of Russian imperialism 
had a calico lining. ‘The internal peasant 
market was bled white by the squire land- 
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British Museum 
The influence of Western Europe is apparent in many of Moscow’s r8th-century buildings such as the 
Sormer Paskov Palace, now the Lenin Public Library, a particularly fine example 


owning system and the Moscow textile 
manufacturers tried to find an outlet for 
their commodities in Eastern markets, en- 
deavoured to penetrate into Asia and 
urged the Government to seize Constantin- 
ople. 

In municipal affairs these manufacturers 
and house-property owners were more con- 
cerned about their own well-being than 
about Moscow’s welfare. Reassessment of 
rates was deliberately delayed. Develop- 
ment of the outskirts of the town was 
retarded as this would have meant a 
drop in rents in the centre. Expenditure 
on the cleaning of the town and other 
amenities amounted to only 1,700,000 
roubles, while 1,400,000 roubles were 
spent on the police. In 1917 68 per cent 
of -the houses in Moscow were of wood, 
and only 14 per cent had more than two 
storeys. 

The following statistics will show the 


The Museum of the Revolution, formerly the English Club, stands in what is now called Gorki Street. 
In its archives every stage of revolutionary history is recorded 


i ‘ M coma John Burton 
Moscow University, the first to be opened in Russia, 1s another 18th-century building 
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development of Moscow since the early 
part of this century: 


| 
| 1913 1934 
| Population 1,600,000 3,600,000 
Area (in hectares) 9,149 28,520 
| Daily water-supply (in 
| buckets) 8,000,000} 46,000,000 
Consumption of water 
per head per day oe 
litres) . 61 156 
Consumption ofeas pet 
head (in cubic metres) 8 21 | 
Surface of modern pave- 
ments (in square | 
metres) ; ‘ 199,000 2,700,000 
Tramcar passengers (in 
millions) . | 257,000,000 |2,018,000,000 


The ossified labyrinth of Moscow streets 
had not been changed since the feudal 
epoch. Inside the ring of garden streets, 
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: John Burton 
Facing Theatre Square, which 1s next in size and importance to the Red Square, stands the Bolshoi 
(Grand) Theatre, rebuilt after a fire in 1854. Here the Soviet Congress often meets 


that is, on the area formerly enclosed by 
the Earthen Wall, there was no street less 
than 300 years old, though few individual 
houses were more than 100 years old, 
owing to the frequent fires. The private 
ownership of land hindered the replanning 
of the town. According to estimates of 
the Moscow Duma in 1913, from 1000 to 
1600 roubles had to be paid per 49 square 
feet of alienable land in China Town, and 
from 200 to 400 roubles in other main 
streets. Of course it was not for the 
Moscow Duma, composed of property 
owners, to tackle the problem of the recon- 
struction of the town. Only the Moscow 
Soviet has been able to do that. How the 
plan is being carried out, and what the 
rhain characteristics of the plan are, will be 
described in the next article. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Edited by F. S. Smythe 


G. C. Monkhouse 
The rapid movement of a racing car at Brooklands 1s ‘frozen’ by means of supersensitive film, a high-speed 
shutter working at 1/roooth of a second and a fast ‘anastigmatic’ lens with an aperture of f 3.5 


4. THE ANASTIGMATIC LENS 


If opened up to more than f 6.3 the recti- 
linear lens takes a picture which is less sharp at 
the margins than at the centre; when the lens 
is in one position all vertical lines at the edges 
of the picture are slightly out of focus; when 
rotated about its axis into another position the 
horizontal lines are blurred. Ifa brick wall 
were photographed with a rectilinear lens 
opened up to f 4.5 or more, either the vertical 
lines of mortar between the bricks or the hori- 
zontal lines would be blurred. This defect is 
“astigmatism’’. 

Like the spherical aberration of a simple 
meniscus lens, astigmatism makes it impos- 
sible to obtain perfect definition of the image 
on a flat field. Unlike spherical aberration 
it applies only to vertical or horizontal lines, 
and not to all objects near the edges of the 
picture. 

It has been described how, in order to over- 
come one aberration or another, various- 
shaped lens surfaces, different kinds of glass 
and a combination of a number of lenses are 
employed. The greater the number of surfaces, 
types of glass and separate lenses used to make 
up a single lens, the greater the number of 
“degrees of freedom” of adjustment at the 
disposal of the designer. The more degrees 
of freedom obtainable in the manufacture of 


a lens, the greater the accuracy which can 
be finally achieved. 

In 1881 a number of new kinds of optical 
glass were invented. These provided the 
designers of camera lenses with innumerable 
degrees of freedom in the making up of a 
lens. It became possible to produce flat-field 
images which were achromatic, with the 
blue and red rays at the same focus, and the 
first “‘anastigmatic’? lenses were fitted to 
cameras. 

The great power of definition of the anas- 
tigmat can only be arrived at by very highly- 
skilled and careful work in the manufacture 
of the glass, the grinding of the individual 
lenses and the final making-up of the finished 
lens. For this reason, cameras fitted with 
anastigmatic lenses are fairly expensive. It 
is, however, possible to open them up to f 4.5, 
f 3.5, and in exceptional makes f 2.9 or even 
f 1.9, without fear of spoiling the picture 
through any of the various “‘lens defects”’ 
described in this and previous articles. Per- 
fectly exposed snapshots can now be taken in 
very poor light, while in bright sunlight the 
high-speed motion of racing cars or the arms 
and legs of athletes can be “‘frozen’’ with 
shutters opening and closing within 1/3o0o0th, 
1/500th, or even 1/1000th of a second. 
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\O So many technical features to be linked together in 


Perfect pictures the Compass way—a new simplified ,* 


system that opens up the whole field of amateur “7 ews. OMe camera called for the skill and precision of a 
photography to the possessor of one small camera. In | ‘SH INN famous watch-maker in its manufacture ; yet the Compass 
the Compass, for the first time, the skill and experience required is small enough to go into a lady’s handbag or a man’s vest 
for the taking of perfect pictures are built into the camera, pocket easily. A constant companion ever ready for the 
ensuring certainty of results—even for the inexperienced. unexpected picture—so frequently the best. 


Baw lee: iB LG 2 A Wee Ga Se SAGS SPM Ik 2 ia ® OPS le 
COMPASS CAMERAS LTD., 57 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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More advertisements appear at the end of this issue. 


